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areas, where it may be noted that hundreds of thousands of men
are only too anxious to obtain small plots of the so-called 'allot-
ment land' for their own cultivation, on which, when obtained,
they are generally successful and constantly secure remarkable
results.

Nevertheless these peasants and men of peasant sense are in
the background of the national life of Britain. In Ireland and
in continental Europe the position is entirely different. The
peasantry still form a substantial part of the population, possibly
(if Russia be excluded) about 40 per cent. Moreover, in every
continental country except Russia, their real importance in the
national economy is recognized and national policies have been
directed recently to increasing their number and strengthening
their position. A Danish townsman who considers himself intel-
ligent may remark casually that 'We think the Danish peasantry
are the stupidest in Europe',1 and the normal European of the
intellectual class may hold a similar opinion of the peasants of
his own or of some other country, looking upon them, as in
fact they may be, as the survival of a primitive form of civiliza-
tion. But in continental Europe and in Ireland the peasant will
still be recognized as the creator of food and a main source of
economic wealth. Suspect as he is in Britain, it is in Russia
alone of European countries, where the belief in mechanization
has amounted almost to a mania, that the existence of a peasant
class is considered a disease of civilization.

It is, however, true that notwithstanding the European appre-
ciation of the value of the peasantry, this class is at the present
time, in common with all other agriculturists, in a difficult
position. This position appears to be the logical outcome of the
adoption of the economic theory, developed out of the 6New
Enlightenment' of the eighteenth century and known as the
laissez-faire theory. In the crude form in which this theory has
been introduced into the political life of most European coun-
tries it has materialized in practice, so far as agriculture is
concerned, into three ideas. It was thought in the years follow-
ing the War (i) that development of food production could be

1 A remark made to the author.